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in a certain way and testing that conception by the facts of experi- 
ence ? 

Beyond the merely given, the here and now of experience, our hu- 
man knowledge is a construction or interpretation of data, and neces- 
sarily involves two things — reality that is other than thought, and 
self-transcendence on the part of our thought. It does not matter of 
what sort reality may be, whether it is the stuff ideas are made of, or 
unideal in its ultimate nature ; the nearest approach our thought 
makes to it in knowing is correspondence in some form with that 
reality, be it our fellows' minds, be it the Absolute Mind, or be it a 
thing that is not mind at all. Correspondence between our thought and 
it, is knowledge's essential achievement, the essence of a right inter, 
pretation of experience. And my point is that no such interpretation 
and no criterion of truth for us men in our attempts to know fact- 
reality, is absolute. The question : Do we know that we have rightly 
conceived reality, that our interpretation is the only right one ? is one 
that admits of no absolute answer. Professor Tufts, I think, can save 
the validity of human knowledge by his Epistemology only by estab- 
lishing the thesis that our thought makes the reality it knows. 

J. E. Russell. 

a REPLY. 

In reply to Professor Russell's friendly criticism I shall merely at- 
tempt to restate a point which it seems was not made sufficiently clear. 
This, as stated in Professor Russell's antepenultimate paragraph, was 
the question as to what is meant by the ' objective validity of cogni- 
tion, ' or, in other words, what is a right interpretation of experience. 
According to Professor Russell, ' the essence of a right interpretation 
of experience' is ' correspondence with reality. ' This definition is 
susceptible of two meanings. If by correspondence with reality is un- 
derstood a correspondence between reality as anticipated and reality as 
experienced, or between conception and perception, then we have a 
statement of the working method of science, but a statement in terms 
which are both within experience, and between which there is no such 
mysterious abyss as that discovered by some between knowledge or 
cognitive experience on the one hand and reality on the other. If, 
however, by ' correspondence with reality' is intended a correspond- 
ence of knowledge as one sphere with reality as another sphere, then 
my objection was that this is a comparison between terms which are 
so defined as to make any comparison or correspondence intrinsically 
impossible and unthinkable. In supporting this position I drew my 
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arguments mainly from the impossibility of any criterion of truth on 
this theory, but the central objection is the heterogeneous character 
of the terms of the comparison or ' copy. ' To avoid this, I proposed 
a different conception of ' objective validity' or ' right interpretation. ' 
The essence of a right interpretation according to the article (pp. 588 
if. ) is to be sought in a correspondence, not with reality regarded as a 
something ' there' apart from thought, but with such an interpretation 
of reality as would be made by an intelligence knowing all instead of 
a minute part, and hence able to relate completely instead of partially 
or abstractly. This it seemed to me was to set a goal for knowledge, 
a conception of objective validity which is in accord with the real 
process of science. This process is indeed, as stated in Professor 
Russell's penultimate paragraph, 'conceiving reality in a certain way 
and testing that conception by the facts of experience,' but it is 
scarcely necessary to say that ' facts' are really highly categorized in- 
terpretations of crude sensations, which sensations are themselves con- 
scious elements ; hence to test a conception by a fact is not to take us 
outside of cognitive experience. 

This brings us to the question of Professor Russell's concluding 
paragraph. From the point of view of the article, it is evident that 
it could not be said that human knowledge is ' absolute ;' and this for 
the obvious reason that it is partial. It is not such an interpretation 
as would be made by an omniscient intelligence. We gain universal- 
ity only at the expense of abstractness. But, as I aimed to show, if we 
throw away the conception of knowledge as striving to imitate some- 
thing which by its very nature it cannot imitate, we shall lose our fear 
of the bugbear of relativity, we shall recognize that the abstractness 
of our sciences does not hopelessly vitiate all their results, or make 
them incapable of correction by philosophy, we shall cease to witness 
the anomalous spectacle of enormous advance in our control over 
nature accompanied by a conviction of the impossibility of attaining 
truth, and, finally, we may recognize that if ethical and spiritual in- 
terpretations are not ' absolute' in one sense, they are yet in the last 
analysis no worse off than others, since although they are in the 
first instance appreciations, they are yet as ' real' facts of experience 
as any other, and enter with equal justice into our total synthe- 
sis. Our knowledge is not ' absolute, ' but when this is stated in terms 
that are in harmony with the actual procedure of science, the state- 
ment should be an incentive, not a discouragement. 

J. H. Tufts. 

University of Chicago. 



